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THE SOURCE OP THE LEGEND, AND OTHER 
CHAUCERIANA 

By John S. P. Tatlock 



J. The Source of the Prolog to the Legend of Good Women 

The essentials of the plot in the prolog to the Legend of Good 
Women are a reminiscence from one of the most picturesque 
scenes in Chaucer's own Palamon and Arcite, known to us now as 
the Knight's Tale. In a park-like spot at the beginning of May 
(evidently, L. 36, 45, 108; K. T. 1462-3, 1500, 1510-1, 1675), a 
powerful sovereign (L. 373 ff., 431) comes upon one or two lowlier 
persons who have offended against him and set at naught his 
authority. At first he does not recognize the offender (L. 311-5; 
K. T. 1703), then reproaches and threatens him severely (L. 315- 
340; E. T. 1742-7). The sovereign is accompanied by a queen 
(L. 302, 432; K. T. 1685-6), "clothed al in grene," l and by a 
troop of other ladies (L. 282 ff., K. T. 1750) who (the queen alone 
or altogether; L. 341 ff., K. T. 1748-59) entreat mercy for the 
offender. The sovereign is reminded, or reminds himself, that a 
lord should be merciful (L. 376 ff., K. T. 1773 ff.), especially to 
the repentant and fearful (L. 404, K. T. 1776). Accordingly he 
pardons the offender (L. 450, K. T. 1818), at the request of the 
queen (L. 448, K. T. 1819) ; as we hear in identical words (L. 503, 
K. T. 1761), 

pitee renneth sone in gentil herte. 

The offender is, however, required to perform a certain task;* the 
fulfilment of which affords the matter for the remainder of the 
work.* 

•In the one case because she symbolizes a flower (L. 214, 341), 
in the other because she is hunting {K. T. 1686). 

•To write legends of faithful women (required by Alcestis, 481 ff.) ; to 
bring a hundred knights to -a tournament (required by Theseus, 1845 ff.). 

•The resemblance between the Legend and the Knight's Tale in details 
not found in the source of the latter, Boccaccio's Teseide, is good evidence 
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The poems differ, obviously, in type and spirit. Though we 
feel in each the individual Chaucerian touch more strongly than 
the traditional elements, the Legend of Good Women is dream- 
allegory, inclined toward the emotional, conventional, fragile; the 
Knight's Tale romance, inclined toward the external, realistic, even 
the sturdy. So unlike are the moods of the two poems, and the 
pitch of these scenes, that some might be slow to grant a connection, 
if they were not by the same author. But Chaucer is believed by 
most critics to have written the Palamon and Arcite only shortly 
before the Legend. More than this, to prove the offender's real 
soundness in Love's creed, Alcestis expressly mentions that poem 
in the prolog to the Legend (1. 420). As well refuse to see in the 
Merchant's Tale and the Envoy to Buckton the influence of the 
Wife of Bath's Prolog, which is mentioned in them (11. 1685, 29). 
Further, Chaucer's "favorite line," 

pitee renneth sone in gentil herte, 
which occurs also in the Merchant's Tale, the Squire's Tale* and 

that hereabout at least the Tale and the Palamon were identical. There 
is no noteworthy parallel between the situations in the Legend and in the 
Teseide. Palemone and Arcita secure a promise of pardon before revealing 
themselves; Teseo, scarcely angered, proves kind from the first; the queen 
is not present, there are no women in green, no feminine entreaties, no 
reflections on the duty of a lord to be merciful (Teseide, V. 85-91) . There 
is a like situation, also differently worked out, in the Wife of Bath's Tale. 

1 That pitee renneth sone in gentil herte, 
Feling his similitude in peynes smerte, 
Is preved al-day, as men may it see, 
As wel by werkes as by auctoritee {Sq. T. 479-482). 

The authority alleged by the falcon in these opening lines of her speech to 
Canacee may have been the earlier works of Chaucer in which the first 
of the lines occurs. The passage may possibly contain a reminiscence from 
a less generalizing passage in the Inferno, where Dante sees the twisted 
forms of the false prophets (XX. 20-23) : 

or pensa per te stcsso, 
Com' io potea tener lo viso asciutto, 
Quando la nostra imagine da presso 
Vidi si torta. 

"Feling his similitude" is more suggestive of Dante's "vidi la nostra 
imagine" than of a princess sympathizing with a bird. 
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in a close variant in the Man of Law's Tale, appears for the first 
time in the Knight's Tale and for the second in the prolog to the 
Legend; when he repeated it, he assuredly did not forget the passage 
where he had put it first. 6 Further, when Chaucer wrote Theseus' 
speech to the culprits (11. 1785 if.), his thoughts were not far from 
the French love-allegory which Professor Lowes so ably showed to 
be woven all through the prolog of the Legend. To compare our 
two poems with this only makes their relation clearer. While a 
certain amount of the parallel detail (especially the setting) is 
traditional in French amorous allegory, nowhere are the essentials 
of what happens in the prolog to the Legend paralleled as in the 
Knight's Tale. 9 

The prolog of the Legend has rested in peace these many years. 
What has just been said upsets nothing, and by no means belittles 
the controlling influence upon it exerted by Machault, Deschamps, 
and Froissart. Most of what started Chaucer's genius to make it 
what it is came from them. Its frame came from the Knighfs Tale 
and ecclesiastical usage, 7 its flesh from love-allegory, its blood and 

' There is another almost identical passage. The poet has so great affec- 
tion to the daisies, 

whan comen is the May, 
That in my bed ther daweth me no day 
That I nam up (L. 45-7) ; 

Theseus is so desirous to hunt the hart 

in May, 
That in his bed ther daweth him no day 
That he nis clad. (K. T. 1675-7). 

' Certainly not in Deschamps' Lai de Franchise or Froissart's Paradys 
d' Amours, the poems most like in plot (Lowe3, in Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc. 
XIX, 635-658). Though they belong to the same type of poem as the 
prolog, while the Knight's Tale does not, the parallels differ greatly in 
proportion and essentialness from those in the Knight's Tale. Cf. W. O. 
Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer's Sous of Fame (Ch. Soc., 1907), p. 27, etc. 
Professor Lowes has himself pointed to a probable case of reminiscence of 
details between these same two poems of Chaucer, though I believe he 
erred in putting the Legend of Ariadne before the Knight's Tale (P. M. L. 
A. XX, 802 ff.). 

* The broadest conception of the whole Legend of Good Women, as well 
as much of the detail, is ecclesiastical-liturgical, and not love-allegorical 
at all. One will remember the title of the work, and the rubrics which 
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life from Chaucer's fresh fancy, his veracity, his gift of tongues. 
What has just been pointed to is merely another indication of the 
charm which Chaucer felt in literary precedent; this time, as 
often, literary precedent in his own works. Repetition of his own 
phrases and his own motives is far too frequent and too conspicu- 
ous to have been inadvertent or to have passed unnoticed in his 
own day. It is not merely that the middle ages did not esteem 
novelty in thought or language as highly as we do, and approved 
economy of effort in unessentials ; that the units of which a medi- 
eval literary structure is composed are larger and plainer than with 
ours, that medieval poetry is like a mosaic rather than a painting. 
More than this, recurrence of like phrases, characters, and situa- 
tions in fresh surroundings may have given him and his auditors 
in the placid restful Middle Ages much the same pleasure that we 
get from recurrent musical motives in a symphony or opera. 

II. "Holynesse" 

In the Legend of Good Women Alcestis invokes Cupid's mercy 
on the erring poet by mentioning various of his secular and pagan 

begin and end each legend in the best manuscripts; cf. also M. L. Prol. 61. 
The relations and to some degree the personalities of Alcestis and Cupid 
recall strongly those of the Virgin Mary and Christ in many a piece of 
lower religious literature, such as exempla and pious tales (though also 
Venus and Cupid in Gower's Conf. Am. I, 93-202 and in other love-allegory) . 
Chaucer and his auditors would be entirely conscious of this. The assimi- 
lation of love-motives to religious is not unusual; cf. Neilson, Court of 
Love (Barv. Stud, and Notes, pp. 137, 220-1), and, of course, Gower's 
Confessio Amantis. I add a few items to the liturgical reminiscences men- 
tioned in Modern Philology, XIV. 268. 

This was, and is, and yet men glial it see (T. C. I. 245), 
That is, and was, and ever shal {H. F. 82), 

seem to reflect the "Sicut erat in principio, et nunc, et semper" of the 
Gloria patri. Boethius' 

O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas 
Terrarum oaelique sator qui tempus ab aeuo 
Ire jubes (III. M. 9) 

Chaucer renders, "0 thou fader, creator of hevene and of erthes, that gov- 
ernest," etc. This seems to reflect the Apostles' Creed (not the Credo of 
the mass), "patrem omnipotentem, creatorem coeli et terrae." 
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poems which commend love, The House of Fame, The Booh of the 
Duchess, The Parliament of Fowls, Palamon and Arcite, 

And many an ympne for your halydayes, 
That highten Balades, Roundels, Virelayes. 

She continues, 8 

And, for to speke of other holynesse, 
He hath in prose translated Boece, 
And mad the Lyf also of Seynt Ceeyle; 
He made also, goon sithen a greet whyle, 
Origenes upon the Maudeleyne, 

mentioning, that is, certain works distinctly religious and indeed 
Christian. 9 Dr. Skeat explained " other holynesse " as " holy em- 
ployment, religious composition." But it simply means " another 
religion." The word " holiness " became shopworn in the middle 
ages, and without entire obliteration of the sense " sanctitas," weak- 
ened to the sense of "piety" or "religion" in pretty much the 
modern senses, " religion " then having generally the more concrete 
meaning of religious observances or the clerical or monastic pro- 
fession or life. The emphasis on the objective side of " holiness " 
is characteristic of medieval religion. Alcestis carries on here the 
ecclesiastical conceit which adds so much charm and originality to 
the Legend. She shows first her protege's devotion to Love's faith, 
then what he has done in honor of another religion. " Holiness " 
has almost always this specialized meaning in Chaucer, though not 
so recognized by the Oxford Dictionary and Skeat. Pagan heroines 
kept their virtue not for religious but for moral motives (L. 0. W. 
G-text, 296-7) : 

And this thing was nat kept for holinesse, 
But al for verray vertu and clennesse; 

the antithesis between "holinesse," and virtue and purity, is sig- 
nificant. Arcite's love for Emily is called by Palamon a feeling of 
devoutness (K. T. 1158), "affeccioun of holinesse." Those who 

* L. 424, in the earlier or Fairfax text. 

"Chaucer's Boeoe is Christianized; cf. e. g., note 7 above. The later 
text has here also another Christian work, the version of Innocent Ill's 
"Wretched Engendring of Mankinde." But it has "besinesse" for "holy- 
nesse" above. The Globe edition has the correct interpretation of the 
passage. 
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find no relish in bawdry are invited to turn the page and find 
(Mill. Prol. 3179-80) 

storial thing that toucheth gentillesse, 
And eek moralitee and holinesse. 

" Romance, morality and religion " pretty much sums up the more 
edifying of the Canterbury Tales. Sometimes the word contains 
the same slur as at times our word " pious," as in the Troilus, I. 
560 (" And bring our lusty folk to holinesse," says Pandarus), and 
Romance of the Rose, 5755, 7011 (in the probably non-Chaucerian 
part). Other cases of the word doubtless in like senses are 

these olde appreved stories, 
Of holynesse, of regnes, of victories, 
Of love, of hate, of other sondry thynges. 
[L. 0. W. 21-3) 

The old rake January has a great appetite for matrimony, but 
(Merch. T. 1253-4) 

Were it for hoolynesse or for dotage 
I kan nat seye; 

he believes it will promote comfort and piety, — (1628) 

To lede in ese and hoolynesse his lyf; 
and the priest who married him (1708) 

made al siker ynogh with hoolynesse." 

Likewise " holy " often means simply religious. As to other authors, 
in The Owl and the Nightingale (11. 900-2) the grim bird opines 
that the frivolous one sings only of lust, 

for nis on J>e non holinesse; 

ne wened na man for J>i pipinge, 

)>at eni preost in chirche singe. 

Similarly, Abraham's "treuth and halihede" (Cursor Mundi, 
2330, 3401) means faith and piety. Just as in the Merchant's 
Tale, 1708, in Lajamon (1820, 8049) "halinesse" means religious 
rites, — 

'•The exact feeling is less clear in M. L. T. 167, 713, Pard. Prol. 422, 
Sec. N. Prol. 97. 
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Brutus and his du3e8e 
Makeden halinesse, mid worscipen hejen; 
and ber ich wulle halinesse to mine goden halden ; 

it means devoutness in Gower's Gonfessio Amantis, where the 
treacherous priests receive Paulina (I. 873-4) 

With such a tokne of holinesse, 
As thogh thei syhen a godesse." 

III. The Domestic " Our " 

Among the men and beasts taking part in that Gilpin-like pur- 
suit of the fox in the Nun's Priest's Tale, according to the nar- 
rator (N. P. T. 4573), 

Ran Colle our dog. 

Whose dog? In browbeating her old husband by trying to put 
him in the wrong, the Wife of Bath used to say (W. B. P. 311), 

What wenestow make an idiot of our dame? 

The Wife means herself. Outside Chaucer such phrases are com- 
mon, where there is no obvious reason for the first-personal pro- 
noun. The lover in Dame Siriz, speaking to the lady about her 
husband, 'says (11. 73-5), 

purstendai ich herde aaie, — 
Of oure sire. 

Noah's wife, in the Towneley play of Noah and the Ark, while 
chiding her husband, says women often wish their husbands dead, 
and 

So wold I oure syre were." 

In a song against women, 13 the poet says of them, 
Some cheke mate with oure Sire. 

William Colyngbourne's well-known political rhyme, on Richard 
Ill's three supporters Catesby, Ratcliffe and Lovel, runs — 

The catte, the ratte, and Lovell our dogge 
Rulyth all Englande under a hogge. 



"In Conf. Am. I, 831 and Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle (ed. Hearne, 
I, p. 331) the word probably means piety. 
" L. 396, E. E. T. S., E. S., vol. 71. 

"Printed after The Wright's Chaste Wife (E. E. T. S. 1869), p. 23. 
4 
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Skelton's Colin Clout, speaking of the nuns (with whom he has no 
special connection), says, 

My lady nowe she ronnea, 
Dame Sybly our abbesse, 
Dame Dorothe and lady Besse, 
Dame Sare our pryoresse." 

In the ballad of Sir Cawline in Percy's Reliques (11. 21-22), the 
impersonal narrator says, 

And whan our parish-tnasse was done, 
Our kinge was bowne to dyne. 

In Gammer Gurton's Needle the Gammer's gossip Dame Chat is 
said to know no more of the needle 

Than knoeth Tom, our clarke, what the priest saith at masse; 

this is in the prolog, no character speaking. 

After these instances of the usage where there is no modern 
reason for the " our," we can recognize the same idiom in cases 
where the " our " seems less curious, but where sometimes we should 
use "the" or "your." In Chaucer's Shipman's Tale the teller 
calls the monk "our dere cosin" (1259); the monk calls the 
merchant, speaking to his wife, " our gode man " (1297), and calls 
the wife, speaking to the merchant, "our dame" (1546, 1553). 
The Wife of Bath exhorts one of her old husbands to take example 
by " Wilkin oure sheep " (W. B. P. 432). She calls her fifth hus- 
band " Jankin oure clerk" before she marries him (595; cf. 303), 
and "Jankin, that was our syre" after (713), and during their 
scrimmage knocks him into "our fyr" (793). The friar in the 
Sumner's Tale (1797, 2128) calls the goodwife, speaking to her 
husband, " our dame " ; and she complains that her goodman 
(1829) 

groneth lyk our boor, lyth in our sty. 

In the Franklin's Tale (1204), at the end of the magic illusions at 
Orleans, the teller exclaims, 

farewell al our revel was ago. 



" Colin Clout, 392-395. 
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Likewise outside Chaucer's works. The earliest case I have re- 
marked is in the Ormulum (1. 2827), where Elizabeth speaks of 
Zacharias as "ure preost." In the Middle English Romance of 
the Rose (6204), Fals Semblaunt has the phrase " Gibbe our cat " u 
for any cat. In the Towneley Second Shepherd's Play (1. 159) the 
third shepherd grumbles at his master and mistress as " oure dame 
and oure syre." In the poem about the miseries of the voyage to 
Santiago called by Furnivall The Pilgrims Sea-Voyage, the imper- 
sonal narrator introduces the master of the ship with 

Then commeth owre owner, lyke a lorde." 

A woman is " our dame " to her servant, — 

Oure dameys peny let us not forgete, 

and to her husband (even in an indirect quotation), — 
To bye owre dame a penyworth of wytt." 

In Gammer Gurton's Needle (I. iii.) Hodge speaks to Tib herself 
of "Tib, our maid"; their mistress they call both "our dame" 
and "my gammer." The same idiom runs all through an imper- 
sonal poem in Wright's Reliquiae Antiquae (I. 4), beginning, 

The fals fox camme unto owre croft. 

This medieval colloquialism is evidently an extension of an 
ordinary possessive to cases where it involves taking the point of 
view of the person addressed, and finally becomes stereotyped, 
especially in " our dog," " our cat," and in " our sire " and " our 
dame " for the goodman and the goodwif e of the household implied. 
Suggesting the intimacy of the household or parish, the Domestic 
" Our " has a curious racy savor of the narrow community life of 
the middle ages. Totally unlike " Our Lord " and " Our Lady," 
it suggests rather more the modern old-fashioned " our folks " 18 

"This many-lived name and phrase for a cat reappears in Skelton's 
Philip Sparrow, 11. 27-8, and Gammer (hurtoris Needle, I, iii. Cf. also 
Ballad Society (privately printed, 1871, pp. 30, 32, 41), "owre gray catt," 
"oure syre," "our John." 

16 L. 57, E. E. T. S., vol. 25. 

" How a Merchant did his Wife Betray, 11. 60, 63, in Ritson's Piece* of 
Ancient Popular Poetry (2nd edit.), p. 75. 

M " A term by which the whole family, including servants, cats and 
dogs, are alluded to" {Dialect Notes, IV, 48). 
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for the speaker's household, and an elderly gentleman's " how's our 
young man ?" in speaking to a small boy. But it is neither jocular 
nor patronizing. 18 

Stanford University. 



"In the romance of Arthur and Merlin (Altengl. Bibliothek) "our" 
is constantly used of the side the author sympathizes with. See 11. 6840, 
6899, 6907, 6933, 8076, 8078, 8085, 8105, 8111, 8112, 8285, 9101. The 
Domestic " Our " sometimes merges with others, e. g., the partizan " our," 
or that of the old-fashioned novel (" our hero"). There may have been 
something of the stereotyped along with the obvious sense in the " oure 
hooste " in Chaucer's Prolog, 751, 823, and elsewhere in the Canterbury 
Tales. " Mine host " in later times has some of the stereotyped feeling. 
The Domestic " Our " is not recognized or illustrated in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary. 



